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THE 



WANDERING KNIGHT 



SDf rHin^tanborougi, 



—"Return he caunot, nor continue where he is: to.thlft hit 
being, is to exchange one misery with another; and every day that 
comes, comes to decay a day's work in him." — Sitakspeare. 



Grey Dunstanbro' 1 thy turrets eld and hoary, 
Full well may claim the Minstrel's idle song, 
To chronicle a superstitious story, 

That oft has pleased the wond'ring village throng: 
To thee such wizard spell-like powers belong.— 
. Mine be the task (no other charm infusing) 
Gay flowers to twine the Muses' wreaths among ; 
No recreant weeds my mystic theme abusing : 
Sweet be the lay that sooths a lonely hour of musing! 
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Where the wild sweeping billows incessantly roar, 
Thro' the rude caverned eKffs of Northumbrian shorev 
From its bleak roeky throne, in magnificent pride, 
The turrets of Dunstanborough gjeam o'er the tide ; 
The only memorial of all that is told 
Of its sieges and valorous chieftains of old. 
On its grassy parterre, if old legends say true, 
No flowers, but the daisy, reflected their hue ; 
Nor tree, nor a shrub, e'en though cultured with earey 
E'er displayed to the sun its gay foliage there,— 
Save one — at the portal— a dark waving yew, 
That sprang, and decayed on the spot where it grew. 

As a billow-worn bark, of its cordage bereft* 

To the fury of tempests all lonely is left ; 

So left to decay are thy desolate walls, 

For sunk are thine arches, and roofless thy halls* 

TUat oft have re-echoed the sentinel's song, 

When the dull hour of watching sped slowly along r 

And oft hare they sighed to the maiden's soft lay* 

That constancy breathed for her warrior away ; 

And when the grey Minstrel his harp gaily strung 

To melody's numbers, bow sweet have they rung I 
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Now, alas ! they bat sound when the wild fox is scared 
from his den in the rocks,*— or the curlew is heard 
In response to the owlet's monotonous song, 
A« he flits, by the mooti-light, thy tiwrets among. 

Though moukTring thy turrets, and ruinous they be, 
Yet one human being— if human is he — 
Still clings to thy remnants of splendid decay, 
Who rests not by night, nor yet Jlumbers by day; 
Unsheltered and friendless, no covert he seeks ; 
But for ever and aye his lone vigils he keeps. 
He is oft seen to weep, and is oft heard to sigh, 
Till breathless his bosom, and tearless his eye ; 
Then fixed are his steps, till his feelings return, 
Like a statue of stone by a sepulchre urn. 

FuH many sweet summers their fragraaee have shed, 
Full many rich autumn* their bounties have spread, 
Since the dew of despair on his bosom sank cttilr, 
And the fount of his hopes grew eternally still. 
One fatal remembrance lies cold at his heart, 
And the long lapse of years hath not rent it apart; 
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One image of sorrow, that flits not away,— 
One feeling of terror, that will not decay. 

'Twas night, and the voice of the tempest was high, 
When darkly those turrets first rose on his eye ; 
Fast fell the rain drops— the hurricanes blew— 
Loud pealed the hoarse thunder-— the forked light- 
nings flew. 
He swept, like the whirlwind, o'er mountain and dell, 
And his armour flashed back the blue gleam as it fell ; 
And a thousand rude echoes 'woke fearfully round, 
As his war-charger strained up the slippery mound, 
Till the summit they gained, where the dark portal 
frowned. 

He reined his courser to the yew 

That there, all lonely, gloomed and wept, 
And a moment paused— as shrilly through 
Its foliage dark the night-winds blew— 
And round the ruined fabric swept 

There, in the arch-way, rude and high, 
Sought refiige from the inclement sky ; 
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It sprang from gothic columns tall, 
And entrance gave to tower and hall. 
But the studded gates were closed and fast, 
And many a year, 'tis said, had passed 
• Since mortal eye had seen unfold 
The massy valves of that entrance old* 

He leaned him by the arch-way's side, 

In youthful valour's armed pride, 

And round upon the prospect drear 

Cast not a thought nor glance of fear. 

Three plumes of raven hue o'erhuug 

A silver helm, from whence they sprung, 

That high had waved where, far arid wide. 

Red battle rolled his fiercest tide. 

A braver knight ne'er trode afar 

The hallowed fields of Salem's war, 

When Europe's red-cross bands essayed 

To win the tomb where our Lord was laid.— 

He listened to the rain aloof 

" Plashing on tower and turret roof,"— 

The curlew's shriek,-— the owlet's cry,— 

The gale careering wildly by, — 
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Tbe sullen dash and bursting roar 
Of billows on the rocky shore* 

But sudden on his ear there fell 
A monastery's midnight knell; 
And scarce the sad and solemn sound 
Had died amid the cliffs around, 
When, from the castle* inner hall, 

A long loud shriek there rang, 
Piercing the portal's ponderous wall,^- 

And the startled knight upsprang* 

With ready hand, he grasped his brand ; 

But ere the glittering blade he drew, 
Again on his ear came that sound of fear, 

And the gates wide open in thunder flew ! 

At once the blast was hushed, 
No more it whistled shrill ; 

No more the billows rushed ; 
The curlew's cry was still : 

To his nook the raven fled ; 
The wild fox sprang *way ; 
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And a silence, deep and dread, 
Sank o'er the fabric grey ! 

A glimmering light appearing, 

The portal's gloom dispelled ; 
And a shadowy hand uprearing • 

A lamp, the knight beheld. ' 

A hand and arm alone,— 

Nor form nor face was there,— 
AH ghastly white they shone, 

By the dim lamp's fitful glare t 

And thus a hollow voice upspdke— 
" Thou daring thing of mortal clay ! 
By whom the spell may yet be broke, 

That keeps me from the tomb away ? 
If ne'er thy dauntless cheek and brow 

" The hue of pallid fear arow ; 

" If, all unmoved, thine eye ean brook 

" On danger's wildest form to look, 

•• How dark soe'er its aspect be, — 

** Then, daring, mortal,, follow me r 
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" Within these walls a captive weeps, 

" Bound by a long-enduring spell ; 
" A spotless maid, whom vengeance keeps 

" Within a living tomb to dwell. 
" If, for afflicted beauty's sake, 

" Thy soul a deed of fear canst dare, .. 
" Thy hand the magic bands' may break, 

" That, viewless, clasp the imprisoned fair ; 
" If woman's tears have charms for thee ; 

s 

" If virtue's champion thou wouMst be,— 
" Then, daring mortal, follow me 1" 

" Lead on !"— the gallant knight replied ; 

" Whate'er thou art, 111 follow thee 1 
" Whate'er of good or ill betide, 

" This arm the captive maid shall free !" 

Slow moved away the spectre hand, 
And the knight pursued with naked brand ; 
His eye glared wild, and discomposed, 
When, with echoing crash, the portal closed, 
And prisoned him there, alone to glide, 
With a viewless phantom for his guide ! 
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They crossed the court and silent hall, 
But desolation was over all ; 
And the vaulted pavement loudly rang 
To his measured step, and armour's clang. 
Through the chancel's gloomy aisles they passed, 
And the light, that fearful cresset cast, 
Flashed far around, and far aloof, 
On the pillars that propped the dusky roof; 
On sculptured tombs, and statues worn, 
On scutcheons riven, and banners torn, 
That dark, on high, o'er the galleries hung, 
And around their shades protracted flung. 
They reached a winding stair at length, 
Blackened with eld, and of ponderous strength ; 
And far aloft, with heavy stride, 
The knight pursued his formless guide ; 
With soul resolved, and weapon bared, 
For danger or for death prepared ; 
Till the top they gained, and paused before 
A vaulted arch, and massy door, 
That, with jarring peal, wide open flew, 
And the spectre hand passed slowly through. 

<i 






They entered a tieh and naagiiificeat hmu\ 
Where flower-patterned tapestry wared «*> cue* wall ; 
Twice fifty strong shafts, o» a mosaic floor, 
Supported its roetV that wa» spangled all o'er 
With bright flaming fearpsv that seemed to outvie 
In splendour the* stars of a winter night's sky. 
To each of the colusaaa a bronze steed was tied, 
On which a stout knight of white marble did ride: 
With swords all were armed— all with helmets were 

crowned, 
Where chsstering plume* of white ivory frowned. 
In the centore, beneath a nob canopy'* shade, 
Stood an altar with mystic devices ialaid; 
Of emeralds composed, and festooned with a robe 
Of diamonded net- work; on which stood a globe 
Of purest of crystal, wkh coral en wreathed; 
In which long that fan? captive had peatraely grieeeoV 
What language can tell, or what pencil can trace, 
The beauty that beamed iahcr angelic free 1 
Her cheeks they partook: of the wild rosea' hoa; 
Her eyes were the summer sky's softest of blue; 
On her tweet roseate lips a smile faintly beamed* 
As it shone thro' her tears (still more lovely it seemed) 






That unconsciously dropped on a t»sotti of snow, 
JLike dew-drops, that gam tba wntogiwwshorn's bough ; 
Her dark glossy hair antt her white flowing vim*, 
And twined round a diamond that gleamed -it ier 

breast: 
Replete was her form with each magical grate, 
As suppliant «he knelt in few otyatalhfed vase. 

Xong gafted the knight on this captfae bright, 

And thus at length began :— • 
" Ol lady, I'll dare for the* whateVr 

" May be. done by mortal man !" 

No word the hapless maiden spoke ; 

But again the hollow voice of hie guide 
On the death-like silenoe fearfully broke, 

And thus, in thrilling tones, it cried :<-*- 

4< Vainly an answer dost thou seek ; 
No word that prisoned fair call Speak, 
Till a fearless knight (as I now teff) 
With daring arm, dissolve the spell, 
And break for ever that crystal cell. 
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" Behold yon form, of marble white, 
" Of ponderous limb*. and giant height ! 
" A hunter he, in days long flown; 
" Now doomed for ever to frown in stone. 

*' Around his waist a horn is braced, 

" Wrought by a mystic hand, of yore ; 
" Whose blast must make this fabric shake, 

" Ere the power of that. mighty spell be o'er; 
" Or yon sheathed brand, with daring hand, 

" Be severed from bis side;— 
" But fearless must be that mortal he 

" Who dares the event abide. 

" Now, warrior, take thine awful choice, 
" To wake the bugle's deafening voice; 
" Or the giant's spell-bound blade to draw— 
" (A task, I warn thee, of peril and awe ! 
" But on which soe'er thou dar'st decide, 
" Whate'er bechance, whate'er betide, 
" Beware thorn cast ii mot aside! 
" Or a darker doom awaiteth thee 
** Than told to mortal ears may be." — 
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A glance on each the warrior cast, 

Then mauned his soul anew ; 
And the massy and mystic sword at last 

With desperate force he drew. 
But scarce the blade the sheath forsook, 

When to life the giant sprang ! 
And the charm* wrought bugle fiercely took* 
And blew a blast, that the fabric shook, 

And the hall like thunder rang ! 

And each marble knight shook his plume of white, 

And drew his glittering blade ; 
Whilst their coursers' feet the pavement beat, 

And deafening clamour made. 
As leopard's burst from their wild-wood den, 
They rushed on the single warrior then ; 
Waving their weapons wide on high, 
As their victim was doomed at once to die ! 

<4n fixed amaze, be bent his gase 
On his hundred, foes of stone; 
And shuddered with awe, when the blade he saw 
Of the mystic sword, he dared to draw, 
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Was a living serpent grown I 
With conscious start, he flung it apart, 

Nor thought on his guide's oouunand; 
And his own true blade dsew to his aid, 

And rushed on the marble band! 

But straight the light, each cresset gave, 

Was quenched to a feeble spark ! 
And the haunted hall became as the grave. 

As silent, and as dark ! 
And first, upon the stillness dead, 

A groan of anguish broke ! 
Then next, a voice of anger dread 

In hollow murmurs spoke I— 

" Devoted wretch 1 whose coward hand 

" Forsook the consecrated brand ; 

" When one bold thrust, or fearless stroke, 

"At once the powerful spell had broke, 

" And silently dissolved in sir, 

" The mock array of warriors there: 

" Now take thy doom—and rue the hour 

** Thou looked on Dunstanborbugh's tower! 
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u Be thine the canker of the soul, 
" That life yields nothing to control 1 
" Be thine the mildew of the heart, 
" That death alone can bid depart ! 
" And death—- thine only refuge— be 
" From age to age forbidden thee !"— 



It ceased—- and again through the gloom appeared 
The lamp, bj that death-like hand upreared : 
But sight and bearing soon west o'er, 

For the giant hunter dealt a blow. 
That, prone upon the marble floor* 

Stretched the pale warrior tifeles* and low! 
Till the purple morning's early ray* 
In that dark and dreary trance he lay t 
He 'woke— the pageant all was flown ; 
The hall of state— the knights of stone— 
Toe crystal gb be t he captive fair. 
Condemned to weep unpitted there- 
All, ail were gone ! and, in their stead, 
The portal arch was o'er his head, 
Dripping its tears of dew upon 
His pallid brow and features wan. 
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Prone on the earth he found him laid, 
In rude and wretched weeds arrayed ; 
His courser fled, and the age8 yew 
Rent by the bursting leven through I 

Full many an age hath glided by. 
Yet still the castle he lingers nigh ; 
And vainly seeks again to find 
The stairs to the haunted hall that wind. 
Each holfew vault, and secret way, 
He totters through, both night and day ; 
Through many an aisle, through many a tomb, 
Through chapel, dungeon, hall, and room- 
Far as the aged pile extends, 
From morn till eve, his course he bends ; 
And to himself, in accents low, 
Mutters his tale of fear and woe. 
Five hundred years their course have run, 
Nor yet his search, nor life is done ! 
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0f Carfegbpte* 



In imitation of Dr. Pere^§ ReBque* of Ancient BngUsh Poetry. 



I 

" Why lean'st thou by that aged tree, 

■ 

O page of Carkybyne ? 
And why is the tear in thy swollen e'e 

That wont to bright to shine ?— 
Thy raven locks are flying dark 
On the blast that whistles by, 
Like riven cords of the stranded bark 
When winds and waves are high !— 
What grief hath stricken thee or thine, 
O weeping page of Carleybyne ? 
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II. 

" Where be the garments tbou hast worn f 

And where thine aspect mild ? 
Those wretched weeds are rude and torn — 

Thy looks are wan and wild — 
When I did gaze upon thee last, 

Thou satt'at in gallant trim, 
On a fiery courser prancing past, 
Full stout of heart and limb ! 
Then whence this woeful change of thine, 
O weeping page of Carleybyne ?" 

III. 

" And dost thou, wanderer, bid me tell 

Why the tear is in mine e'e ? 
Why lone and sullen I list to dwell, 

And lean by this aged tree ?— 
O hie thee on thy darksome way, 

And wrap thee from the cold ; 
The winds shall bleach my raven locks grey 

Ere that dark tale be told I 
Thou mayest not know this grief of mine," 
(Quoth the weeping page of Carleybyne.) 
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IV. 

Upspoke the wanderer again—- 

" When last I gazed on thee, 
Thou loneliest of lonely men, 

How blithe thou seetnedst to be. 
Thou rod'st a red-cross knight behind, 

In fair array bedight ; 
His white plume wantoned in the wind — 

His arms were flashing bright — 
Then, where that stately lord of thine, * 
O weeping page of Carleybyne. 

V. 
" And by his side a lady fair 

On a milk-white palfrey yade ; 
I wot they were a graceful pair 

As e'er in Britain rode. 
Adown her form her glossy hair 

In reckless beauty flowed ; 
The diamond sheen that sparkled there, 
Not half so beauteous showed. 
Then, where that lady fair of thine, 
O weeping page of Carleybyne ? 
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VI. 

" I marked them ride by evening tide, 

When the sun was in the went, 
By yonder welling fountain's side, 

Where weary pilgrims rest. 
And there an aged man did stay 

His trembling limbs— to drink*— 
His locks with eld all hoary grey 

Hung o'er the bason's brink. 
Why followed he that lord of thine, 
O weeping page of Carieybyne ?" 

VII. 
" Alas ! no aged man was he; 

Nor pilgrim weak and worn ! 
My bitterest curse upon him be— 

A guilty wretch forlorn ! 
The curse to roam eternally— 

Eternally to mourn! 
To pray for death on bended knee, 
And grieve 1 he e er was born ! 
He caused these bitter tears of mine, 
(Quoth the weeping page of Carieybyne.) 



m^ 
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VIII. 

*' I weep for those who never more 

Shall weep nor smile again J 
I weep— who little wept before, 

Nor wept for others then ! 
This woman's mood will soon be o'er, 

Full little reck I when ; 
My tears will cease— but drops of gore 
Shall flow for each of them !— 
A bitter vengeance shall be mine, 
(Quoth the weeping page of Carleybyne.) 

IX. 

" But hie thee, wanderer, on thy way, 
Nor idly Hnger here ; 

'Tis long till peep of morning grey, 
The night is mild and clear. 

One deed of blood hath passed away, 
Another yet is near. 

No more these anguished lips shall say- 
No more 'tis thine to hear J— 
Go, stranger— go— fair speed be thine," 
(Quoth the weeping page of Carleybyne.) 



FRAGMENTS OF A POEM, 



IS IMITATION OF 



loft Vgnm'tf « Dim Juam* 



I. 

Hugh Cyprian is ray hero— Jisten ye 

Who shower on Juan's feats your 
And envy him his Julia and Haidee, 

Through every stansa of the sweet narration ; 
Mine's a domestic tak, and meant to be 

The next great favourite of the British nation ; 
More chaste than its antagonist by half- 
Worthy a rich exterior of calf. 
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II. 

Of heroes, poets hare a choice variety- 
Pirates and philosophical banditti ; 

Young rake-hells turn misanthropes from satiety, 
" Sore sick of heart" of all that's gay or pretty. 

The veriest bores and monsters of society 
Cut dashing figures in heroic ditty ; 

Your Bertrams— Harolds— Coorads— -and a score 

Of gloomy mortals— I could mention more. 

III. 

Hugh Cyprian's eyes were dark as midnight's sky, 
Their glances bright as its electric flashes, 

When tempests raise their awful voices high, 
And rave for entrance at our barred-up sashes ; 

A mixed expression-- proud, yet calm and sly- 
Shot from the covert of his long dark lashes ; 

Such as the women love, and Byron sings, 

Looking, we're told, " unutterable things." 

IV. 

For shape and. air, and items of like moment, 
I hold a verse or two in reservation ; 
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Proceed we, firstly, to his mind's endowment, 
His powers of science and in conversation ; 

'Tis meet that each of these should have its comment 
Before he blazes into reputation : 

Moreover, I must hint at some ill qualities, 

He had of course his frailties and frivolities. 

V. 
His education was complete— the merit 

Undoubtedly was very much his own, 
Being a kind of literary ferret, 

Through every varied kind of writing known. 
He seemed an endless craving to inherit, 

" As if increase of appetite bad grown 
By what it fed on." Now in this quotation 
There's more, I think, than in a long oration. 

VI. 

The Greek and Latin languages were quite 
Familiar to him as a household term, 

He knew some Hebrew likewise ; and I might 
Perhaps just hint, though not downright affirm 
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The Peraian~but 1 hardly know aright, 

And never yet into the truth could worm: 
He was at any rate allowed to be an 
Adept proficient in the pure Chaldean. 

VII. 
A very Crichton really in the tongue 

Of almost every modern nation ; Spanish 
He spoke amazingly for one so young, 

But genius makes all difficulties vanish. 
Italian canzonets he often sung, 

And could not bear the critics who would banish 
Their operatic warblings from our stage ; 
It often put him in a learned rage. 

VIII. 
He never cared to venture on the Dutch, 

But spoke the French, with fluency of course, 
A language I should like to study much, 

And own my past neglect with some remorse : 
For making love in, I am told, 'tis such 

As ne'er was equaled—»our8 compared is coarse— 

E 
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And by and by the meanest servant wench? 
Will not be overcome, except in French. 

IX. 

Works on philosophy, the most abstruse 
And puzzling to a youthful comprehension, 

He read, and loved their maxims to adduce : 
Bacon and Locke, with others I could mention, 

Of such his admiration was profuse >— 
Indeed the latter onoe took my attention* 

And may again with sundry other things, 

When' I have numbered five and thirty springs** 

X. 

He bad a kind of smattering of astronomy , 
And rather with Cassini coincided ; 

But spent bb time on this with some economy^ 
Being on certain knotty points divided. 

But then upon his skill in physiognomy 
Himself confessedly he hugged and prided ; 

He might be good or bad — 'twas little matter,. 

He always formed his judgment by Laratefe. 
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XI. 

At length a passion for the lady muses. 
Instilled in Cyprian some odd propensities, 

Such as— lone wanderings where the wild fount oozes, 
Or by the deep— «nd pondering how immense it is, 

Indeed the more this passion strange infuses 

Wild freaks and whimsies, still the more intense it is, 

As if with care reciprocal the mother 

And her romantic children fed each other. 

XII. 
Like Beattie's simple Edwin, he delighted 

In being most unsociably blessed. 
Mourning o'er daffodils and daisies blighted, 

Or Monetizing o'er a mouse's nest : 
He hated bitterly to be invited 

Where modish folk assemble smartly dressed : 
The light chit-chat of smirking dames and gentles 
Accords most vilely with the sentimentals. 

XIII. 
His love of rhyme grew quite enthusiastic — 
*Tis a monopolizing kind of thing, 
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And makes some bards mysterious or bombastic, 
Though much depends on how- you choose to sing : 

There's different kind#— heroic, Hudibrastic, 
Rural, didactic, epic, and a string 

Of others that I can't just now recall. 

Cyprian, 'tis said, had dabbled in them all. 

XIV, 
Some witlings rhyme when they can scarcely toddle, 

And Pope who lisped in it was one of these ; 
Mine was not such an early-gifted noddle, 

And yet I think I write with equal ease ; 
But then I took Lord Byron for my model, 

Which puts the case at rest; I hope to please 
" A little month," and on the sluggish tide 
Of dark oblivion not alone to glide. 

XV. 

Companionship in misery is sweet, 

Chiefly 'mongst poets, who can scarcely get 

A penny-worth of bread and cheese to eat. 
Ye gods, how they're with ecstasy beset, 
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Who deem a farting an ambrosial treat, 
And treacle-beer in bottles exquisite ; 
Whilst " wealthy fools" in plenitude sit down 
Bedecked in scarlet, ermine, or a gown. 

XVL 
If some grave beings, peevishly religious, 

Should pick a quarrel with this declaration, 
I beg at once they'll not be so litigious, 

But mind their sermons, tithetf, and congregation. 
Poetic hatred is a thing prodigious, 

Not to be judged by folks in every station ; 
Our " generous bosoms no cold medium know"— 
Fiercely we love, with fierce resentment glow. 

XVII. 
In feelings of like quickness greatest men 

Have borne their part, tho* history may gloss Over 
Their words with fair and mild construction :-— when 

Great Socrates was doomed, that sage philosopher, 
(" Athena's wisest son" reputed then) 

'Stead of bewailing fruitlessly his lot over, 
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'• And hath not nature," calmly he replied, 

" Passed the same sentence on my judge/*— and died. 

XVIII. 
This might be philosophic, I contend 

Not against that, but merely wish to shew 
There's something very soothing in the end 

Of earthly hope, or joy, or life, to know 
That there are others destined to attend 

Our course, where'er we may be doomed to go : 
All may be wrong, or I may think amiss, 
But Socrates seemed chuckling over this. 

XIX. 

Of Cyprian's vices, pride might be his worst ; 

Indeed, your very clever folks, although 
They talk so plaguy modestly at first, 

Are very seldom actually so, 
Their vanity's affectionately nursed ; 

Yet some grave wiseacres affect to know 
True merit by its bashfulness-— I tell 
Such people— genius is as proud as h— . 
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XX. 

" 1 am myself indifferently humble, 
" But yet I could accuse me of such things, 

" That it were well/' since pride must have a tumble, 
I had expired in bib and leading strings. 

'Twas otherwise ordained, and I may " rumble 
My fill/' as Shakspeare somewhat coarsely sings; 

Enough remains of trouble and vexation, 

To work my ruin or my reformation. 

XXI. 

In politics as well as other things, 

He was obstinately opinionated ; 
And thought the antiquated maxim " kings 

Can do no wrong" was vastly overrated. 
The homage rank, or wealth, or title brings, 

Is now-a-days uncommonly abated ; 
Whate'er his principles— his motto was 
" Amo natale solum et libertas." 

XXII. 

To save my readers trouble, 111 construe 
This sentence—" I love my native soil and 
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< 

Liberty" — see Swift's Poems, page ninety-two— 
(The Latin tongue is bad to understand.) 

In spite of all that demagogues can do, 

I'll prize our highly*famed and envied land ; 

Though nor place nor post my empty pockets fill, 
" England, with all thy faults, I love thee still." 



THE LADY. 



*♦*#**** 



IS IMITATION OF 



lorn Brron'* a Don Joan/ 



I. 
Her sire and lady-mother were a pair 

Of paragons for conjugal affection, 
A thing, we're told, become exceeding rare, 

Though this is but a common-place reflection. 
They loved the country and the country air 

Which favoured much our heroine's complexion ; 
Living in Kent so famed for crops 
Of apples, hitherto, and likewise bops. 



F 
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II. 

In short, they were a Gaffer and a Goody, 
Most obstinately happy in their way ; 

Not given much to literary study, 

And, scandal said, not very much to pray ;— 

Their mansion old and snug ; its acres woody ; 
No doubt they had a pretty rent to pay, 

A thing scarce worthy mention in my rhymes> 

But very difficult to do at times. 

HI. 
Not that I speak it feelingly — but just 

By way of amplying on my text ; 
A declaration, which will prove, I trust, 

Convenient when I look for lodgings next, 
As when the Devil drives poor poets must 

A little, probable, for cash perplexed. 
But this has nought to de with my narration* 
And egotism's %uite my detestation. 

IV. 
They were a cheerful couple, I must own*. 
Ami pretty hospitable too beside; 
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For if the old oak-table did not grofcn 

Beneath its load at Chriatmaa or Shrovetide, 

Oak-tables sure less sensitive had grown, 
For theirs was most abundantly supplied.; 

Not much of elegance, I grant, but still, 

Plenty's a pleasant thing, say what you wiiL 

V. 
I love a dinner in the country-— not 

For the mere sake of an abundant feast, 
{Though bards, like other people, know what's What, 

And, if not brutish, like enough at least,) 
But, with the simple viands of the cot, 

(Unless Of late even' rural virtue's ceased) 
We have a welcome so sincere tfrid free, 
It gives a double appetite to me. 

VI. 
I never give an ear to servanta tatee— 

(An ignorantly pert, loquacious Set) 
But one unpleasant rumour there prevails 

Amongst this gentleman's domestics yet ; 
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'Tis said the cook-maid (dander never fails, 

We see, to fix on paltry mediums) met 
One night Miss Arabella — but enough— 
'Twas all, no doubt, a pack of lies and stuff. 

VII. 
Though Betty swore, and still would swear, 'twas 
true— 

However, having made a graceful pause, 
I scorn again the subject' to renew; 

Partly from being doubtful, and because 
I might be ranked among- the slanderous crew, 

Who love to dwell upon their neighbours' flaws. 
And paint the follies of unguarded youth— 
'Twas not so shocking, even if all was truth. 

VIII. 

And so 111 say no more, excepting this, 
(Merely to lull my readers* curiosity), 

Whate'er was done, or said, or looked amiss, 
It ran its round with mischievous velocity. 

Scandal's a snake most prone to sting and hiss, 
And vulgar minds delight in tortuosity, 
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Twisting and wreathing the minutest trifle, 
Until the calumny's too gross to stifle. 

IX. 

Cyprian and she, like fellow-flowerets reared 
From the same sweet parterre, together sprung ; 

By every tie of early love endeared, 

That binds the spotless, beautiful, and young. 

Tis strange, you'll say, ere this that nought appeared 
A little warmer than what I have sung— 

'Twixt nonage and maturity we lore intensely, 

Or what a half-bred lady calls immensely. 

4 

I 

X. 

Oli ! she was lovely ! and if e'er a blending 
Of all perfection centred in one being, 

(Each unto each the rest of transport lending), 
'Twas in ray heroine— they were so agreeing ! 

As far description's feeble powers transcending, 
As future weal or woe weak man's foreseeing— 

'Twould take me, doubtless, to my hundredth verse, 

All her endowments singly to rehearse. 



GUY MANVILLE. 



********* 



IN IMITMTtQN OF 



lorn T3jron'* « Vtm Juan." 



I. 

He made the tour of Europe, that is, through 
France, where we learn our elegance and ease ; 

Admired (of course, what had he else to do ?) 
The Fauzbourg, Luxemberg, and Thuilleries ; 

Statues, and busts, and paintings old and new. 
But there has been sad havoc made in these ; 

Certain admirers of the arts came there, 

Who left the Gallic walls a little bare. 
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II. 

But. this, indeed, was no great loss to htm, 
(Whatever it. might be to France or Capet), 

Who thought the sweetest symmetry of limb 
In stone, howe'er divinely you may shape it 

Taper, and smooth, and exquisitely slim*-*- 

Nothing compared to flesh and blood. They ape it 

Best, he conceived, on canvas ; but even that 

Contrasted. with the life was dull and flat. 

III. 
His taste went, therefore, all the living way ; 

And there are pretty creatures by the Seine; 
In Paris, in particular, they say, 

But that's a route I never yet have been. 
In the mean time 111 learn to fence and play 

At billiards— study politics and nurse spleen. 
To fit me for that place of sweet temptation, 
The still grand city of a. once grand nation. 

IV. 

He looked his last on Gallia with regret— 
That land of love, of beauty, and the vine ! 
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And shaped his course for Italy, where yet 

Men's eyes may roam o*er many a scene divine: 

Hers are the scenes where every charm seems met, 
The birth-place of fair science— still the shrine 

Where memory speeds to worship names gone by, 

And pour her adoration in a sigh ! 

V. 
But Guy's was not that ardent glowing mind, 

Which in the relics of a perished age, 
That banquet of the intellect can find, 

So grateful to the poet and the sage, 
'Midst classic vestiges to lie reclined, 

And pore upon the philosophic page ; 
Or sigh to think he spurned beneath his tread 
The sacred ashes of the mighty dead. 

VI. 

Castles and cliffs on high, and streams below, 
And fertile fields around, and groves of palm, 

And gales that over all their perfumes blow 
Unto the weary wanderer like balm, 
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Are Italy's delights, as on we go 9 
That lull the spirit to a stkless calm ; 

Save when the voice and " glories of old days" 
Speak to the soul and burst upon the gaze. 

VII. 
The Carnival at Venice, I have seen— 

Tis all absurd and masquerading stuff— 
'T was 40 at least to. me — but then I mean 

In pantomimes at homte— but that's enough— 
'Tis folly's cottrt where Europe's fools convene 

To romp their fill and riot— this seems rough— 
'Tis just a time for gondoliers to row on, 
Laughing, guitarirtg, murdering, and so on. 

VIII. 

Guy Manville witnessed it of course, and thought 
It matters little what— but to resume 

My story with succinctness, as I ought, 
He posted on impatiently to Home ; 

Looked at the Colisicutn's wreck, and caught 
A glimpse, in passing, of the Scipios' tomb ; 

o 
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Fragments of domes, and colonades, and heap* 
Of fallen pride, o'er which the ivy creeps. 

IX. 

He saw all this, and thought it quite a pity 
Man's proudest labours should be humbled so> 

And nought remain but some historic ditty, 
We scarce know whether to- believe or no. 

Rome, he remarked, had been a handsome city, 
And bore some two or three great men or so*. 

She fell, in spite of Cesar and of Tully— 

Gibbon, I think, explains the matter fully. 

X. 

And so farewell to Italy !— for Guy 

Embarked for Albion, and reached once more- 
Augusta with its monument so high, 

And steeples scattered round k by the score. 
He cast a critical and traveled eye 

On blemishes that ne'er were seen before, 
In short, detected with a single glance 
A thousand things which were not so in France. 



TO 



MY NATIVE LAND. 



Breathes there the man, with ioul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This Is ray own— my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned* 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

Lay qf the Last MbutrH. 



Breathes there a wretch so lost to fame, 
Whose bosom throbs not at his country's name ; 
Nor swells with patriot ardour o'er the lay 
That paints the terrors of her elder day, 
When feudal discord hailed the beacon's blaze, 
That cast from hill to hill its warning rays, 
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And joyed her gathering chiefs assembling wide 
Their vassal bands to check the foeman's pride ? 
Whose heart inert and torpid eye can brook 
On aught that speaks her deeds of fame — to look 
And trace unmoved, in manj) a fl&gp enrolled, 
The fair achievements of his sires of old ? 

• 
Whate'er the titled honours of his pride, 
Sunk be his name in dark oblivion's tide ! 
And never minstrel o'er his wpeathless tomb 
Awake the harp to change the recreant's doom! 

Oh ! loved Northumbria ! treads the man thine earth, 
That dares not emulate a parent's worth, 
And bid, when fame and glory urge to strive, 
The boast of perished ancestry revive ? 

No! o'er thy plains- and mounts sumtmte Bleak-, 
Adorned with many a mouldering tower aittHjuev 
In rubied grandeut memoraWjr nnte* 
(Memorials stern of many a' deadly 1 feud)* 
O'er all tfcy wilds, from TweedVrettWtese verg* 
To where the Tyne roll* Dltttte to ocean's* sutge, 
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No son of thine, a*w rude soe'cr his hearl* 
But feels it sweji at all tha* *ff«*i and art, 
And owns his patmt spirit} en the wing 
With- every lay hi* native miosirela sing I 

Romantic land of chivalrous renown ! 

What crimson streams have tinged thy mountains 

brown ! 
When Scotia's warriors " stern and wild to view" 
As the rude glens and caves wherein they grew, 
To crush thy mountain bands in vain essayed, 
And roused their just revenge with many a raid ; * 
When fiery Douglas urged in fierce career 
The havoc wild of stern invasion's spear, 
Till the proud chieftain pressed his bloody urn, 
And dearly bought their boasted Otterburn ! 
Full many a triumph since in deadly fray 
Has cheered the gloom of that disastrous day. 

Though now no more, Northumbria ! from thy hills 
The tide of slaughter swells thy weeping rills, 

• An old word for a border conflict or skirmish. 
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And fallen chivalry awakes no more I 

To fan the perished rivalries of yore,— 

Still rush thy sons with deathless ardour rife 

Where honour points and freedom calls to strife—- I 

Still stretch their sway in dauntless union bound— 1 

Rough ocean's waste— the trembling world around. , 



TO 



NORTHUMBERL AN D. 



Dear, even to the savage, is the land of his fathers. 

Rev. A. Alison. 



I. 

Hail to the land where my forefathers nourished 

The blossoms of freedom immortal in worth ! 
And hail to the land where sweet liberty flourished 

Wide o'er the rude mountains that border the north. 
Northumbria! the deeds of thy chieftains in story 

Will shine undiminished while virtue remains ; 
And memory's warm tear consecrated by glory 

Shall hallow the goblet that foams to their names. 
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II. 

Illustrious land ! where the Percies inherit i 

The goodness and worth that distinguish their line, 
United with Hotspur's magnanimous spirit, 

Who ne'er beat a knee at servility's shrine. 
In the archives of Britain see truth is pourtraying * 

The patriot's merits to eagle-eyed fame, 
Thy sons with delight the bright pages surveying, 

Shall honour the goblet that foams to the name. 

III. 

Hail to the land where the bright eye of beauty 

Reflects the mild lustre of sympathy's tear ! 
And hail to the region where honour and duty 

Restrain the wild ardour of valour's career ! 
Brave Collingwood ! once his loved island's defender. 

Illumined thy shores with the halo of fame- 
Then breathe a warm sigh to his memory, and render 

The goblet still sweeter that foams to hjus name. 

Ye heroes whose day-star of glory is clouded, ' 

And wrapt ki ihe darkness that shadows the tomb ! 
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Still, still it ihall beam, though in night it it shrouded. 
And spread like a meteor its rays through the gloom. 

The laurels ye've won, e'en the grave must relinquish. 
They're due to your children, and gratitude claims 

Each gay trophied garland of fame to distinguish 
The goblet affection still rears to your names. 

y. 

Thou pride of the north ! while the billowy ocean 

Shall roll its white surge on thy cliff-broken strand, 
The hearts of thy children, in rapturous emotion, 

Shall bound at each thought of their dear native 
land. 
Sweet spot of my birth ! I will ever caress thee, 

And cherish each wish that redounds to thy fame ; 
May liberty, commerce, and peace, ever bless thee, 

And hallow each goblet that foams to thy name. 



H 
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Though fate should drag me south the Hue;. 

Or o'er the wide Atlantic tea, 
The nappy hours I'll ever min* 

That t in youth hae spent wi' thee. 



Habt thou not felt when morning's beanr, 
Awoke thee from a pleasing dream, 
How strangely sad it was to be 
Awakened to reality f 
And sighed to think such visions smiling 
Were ever transient and beguiling. 
And might not keep thee still believing 
Another hour of sweet deceiving ?— 
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Hast thou not sighed, and signed in rain, 
To dream that lovely dream again, 
And when thy weary eyes were dosing 

Welcomed with a vain delight 
Those thou couldst but see reposing, 

Couldst but see by fancy's light? 

Thus to sleep and rest partaking 
Joys that might not bless thee waking; 
Thou hast deemed sweet perchance, 
And sighed when day's intruding glance 
Awoke thee from so dear a trance! 
Thus— but ah ! with more of madness 

Burning in my heart and brain, 
From that beguiling dream of gladness. 

Now remembered but with pain, 
Seemed my thoughtless heart to wak 
Woke to feel — and felt to break ! 
Had I never gazed upon thee, 
Love had never thus undone me >— 

Yet to live and love thee not, 
When I think on all that won me, 

Oh ! 'twere yet a sadder lot! 
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Who, when lore was stealing o'er him, 
From the dear delirium tore him, 
And at Prudence* cold behest 
Left a warmth-returning breast ?— 
This did ever man resign ?— 
Never with a heart like mine !— 
Ah, no ! but against thy glow, affection, 
What is reason's chill reflection ? 
What its frigid sage advising ?— 
Whispers to a tempest rising !— 

Who that loved as I have loved thee, 
E'er could brook to live without thee ; 

Who that proved as I have proved thee, 
Weak enough could be to doubt thee ? 

E'en, Maria, when we parted, • 

Hopes destroyed and broken-hearted ; 
Though a heartless world derided, 
Only in thy chains I prided ; 

Though it said, they would undo me, 
Strengthening more, the more divided, 

Seemed each link that bound me to thee ! 
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Who ever trade life's path unfriended, 
Nor wished the joyless journey ended ?■ 
But who that lived and never loved, 
But yet severer anguish proved ?— 
Love is life alone to me — 
Were it not for love and thee, 
Life a living death would be. 



TO 



MEMORY. 



'Tis past— -'tis o'er— the transient dream 
That gave thee to my arms awhile ; 

But thus my fate doth ever seem 

An age of gloom— a moment's smile ! 

When through my cloud of sorrow breaks 
A ray of hope to lull despair, 

Too soon reality awakes* 

And saddens all that shone so fair. 

Yet there is one enchantress left, 
At whose delight-reviving glance, 

Each joy misfortune's hand hath reft 
Comes faint upon my lonely trance. 
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Oh ! memory, thou dearest boon 

The weeping wretch can here receive ; 

Though pleasure ever dies too soon, 
Awhile in thee it seems to live. 

Who loves not when the summer's sun 

Beyond the western wave hath set, 
To gaze the dim reflection on 

That quivers o'er the surges yet ? 

And who, when all of hope and love 
That warmed his anxious bosom flew, 

But in remembrance often strove 
Such parted transports to renew ? 

Even when we sigh past pleasures flown, 
And sigh the more that sighs are vain, 

The bursting heart will Warn to own, 
" There is a pleasure in this pain." 



SONNET TO LOVE. 



Love ! bowsoe'er beguiled reflection deems 

Thy power supreme, rebellious pride may quell, 
Or yielding beauty's tenderest gaze repel- 
How vain soe'er to erring reason seems 
The texture bright of thy extatic dreams, 

Thy roseate bands and soft insidious sway— 
Oh ! I have felt, and known perchance too well, 
Thy every art and soul-subduing spell ! 

The cheek's deep blush— the lip's transporting play. 
And accents soft that melt in sighs away—** 
The heart's wild throb— the breast's luxuriant swell — 
The eye's dark glow, and dear delusive ray ! 
These have I known, with all thy hope's decay — 
Thy parting gaze of grief— and agonized farewell I 



STANZAS 



ftn letting Bengal 



Written at Diamond Hat bout on Board Uu Ship RocHnfhmm. 
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Hindostan 1 farewell to thy evergreen bowers, . 

Thy sweet-scented groves, and thy wild-springing 
flowers, 

Whose rainbow-like blossoms unceasingly twine 

Round the stem of the orange and boughs of the lime ; 

Though their numberless beauties a charm can dis- 
pense, 

And awaken to feeling each movement of sense; 

Still my heart feels a want that remembrance alone 

Can bestow when it sighs for the pleasures of home. 

1 



€6 ON LEAVING BENGAL. 

Though unequaled in splendour thy palaces rfse ; 
Though fadeless thy flowers and unclouded thy skies ; 
Though the cassia and citron perfume every gale, 
That harmoniously sweeps through the pomegranate 

rale; 
Still the white cliffs of Britain are dearer to me, 
That sullenly frown o'er the dark rolling sea ; 
The tempest's loud howl, and the still hoarser moanv 
Of the billows that dash on the shores of my home- 

See the white fluttering saiTs are extended on high, 
And echo repeats the glad seamen's loud cry ; 
Whose hearts dance as light as the sunbeams that 

play 
On the curl of the billow that bears us away ; 
Then Hindottan, farewell I we are bound to the isle 
Where friendship and love will reward all our toil; 
With glee o'er the wild waste of waters we'll roan>, 
For the compass of hope points the way to our home. 



ADDRESS 



run 



%ty fcimtoetfa* of vttotsv 



^pbkni bn #r, Ritfwtf PrdcUf of Saim&nt, at tffe ItHtiCddtt-upo* 

Tgne Society, in 1820. 



BLiftfeEti be the tmrd td who*se numbers >elon£, 

Not drily the sweet fcsciaattemr of song, 

But when? thoughts in conjimctSofvrttolt S^y appear, 

To awaken a smile «Mi eiogettde* a t«9ffl 

Oh, Burns 1 if thy spirit can look upon eafth, 

And -witness this tribute we pay *» % *Mthf ;• 

From thy star-spangled throne, bless this offering to 

ranTe'y 
And Wrflbw the grid* that' fo»m# ttf thy tfatnr. , 
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The harp of the north long in silence had hung. 

Its tones were forgot, and its chords were unstrung ; 

Till thy magical touch bid the echoes restore, 

Those melodies Ossian numbered of yore. 

The minstrels of Albion and Erin unite, 

Thy praise to resound in the themes they recite ; 

And sympathy's sigh consecrated by fame, 

They breathe on the goblet that foams to thy name. 

Sensibility's bosom with ecstasy beats, 

When her ear the loud swell of thy minstrelsy meets, 

And the soft warbling cadence— though heard but 

apart, 
Can subdue with enchantment and fetter the heart. 
Thy wild native wood-notes our bosoms inspire, 
As if Shakspeare himself struck the rapturous lyre; 
Though with gladness they bound, still we tender to 

fame, 
A tear with the goblet that foams to thy name. 

Oh, Burns 1 though thy star of intuitive light, 
For ever is wrapped in the darkness of night ; 
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And tby bosom whose exquisite movements could 

show 
Mirth's frolicsome mood and the eadness of woe. 
Though quenched are its fires, still memory shall pour 
An effulgence of light on thy blessed natal hour, 
While on earth kindred feeling and genius remain. 
To hallow the goblet that foams to thy name. 



ADDRESS 



FOR 



Vbe TLnntotxmti of $ttrn& 



Spoken by Jfr. Robert Procter of Saithotme, at the Ncwcastk-*t(>on> 

Tynt Society, in 18? 1. 



Caledonia ! thou wild romantic land ! 
Where blends the beautiful, the stern, and grand ; 
Abode of jealous freedom, where her proud 
Adorers oft hare pressed a bloody shroud, 
Ere one undaunted heart or eye could brook 
On soaring tyranny submiss to look ; 
Northumbrian sons (thy deadliest foes of old, 
As many a tale of death may yet unfold !) 
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Northumbrian sons wiah glow.fog hearts cmhiae 
To laud topflight one matchless child of thine. 
Oh ! land of beauty, fame, and Items' urns J 
Thou haunt of genius, and thou home of Burns I 
What is the magic of thy wastrel'* lays, 
When e'en thy foe* descendants sing his praia? ?— • 
O'er his loved bust the votive laurel Qi&g, 
And speed the goblet round the festive ring 1 
To lav* the lips, from whence to-night no strain. 
Save his, the tribute of applause shall gain ; 
Lips that with fervent rapture shall prolong * 
On the (charmed ear each wild enchanting song ; 
Till fancy's deepening spell hath all ks might, 
And fades at once our chamber from the sight ; 
Blue lakes expand and riven crags arise— 
Streams burst around and mountains scale the skies ! 
Till " bonny Doon" seems gently rippling near, 
Or Tweed's meandering stream, to lull the ear; 
Or Nith's far-flashing cataracts to roar, 
Or " gurgling Ayr to kiss his pebbled shore.* 
Exulting Scotia I thou may est rear the bust — 
Adorn the urn-— and o'er his honoured dust 
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Pile monumental marble ! time shall yet 

Their strength and pride to " dusty nothiog" fret. 

Rend the proud dome— the stately column tear, 

And strew their severed particles in air! 

But o'er the verse of him who sleeps below, 

(No more to sing of human joy or woe !) 

The tyrant never shall dominion gain, 

Or pour oblivion o'er his lightest strain ! 

Long as her powerful spell o'er human hearts 

The soft enchantress poesy imparts ! 

While one poetic eye a charm discerns 

In nature's page, when genial spring. returns, 

Shall live the verse and memory of Burns I 



REMINISCENCES. 



Wkitun CKtfl? at «teu 



Alas I en called ant and eyes. 
What found* and sights of anguish rlae ( 
Then algha a volte in awry wind 
That speaks of those we left behind i 
In every flatting shore we trace 
A •ambiance of our native place; 
Where'er we roam each glance we cast 
Revives an image of the past. 

J, G. Grant. 



Grey land of old renown, Northumbria ! still 
The patriot minstrel's spirit-stirring theme ; 

No more I mark upon thy winding Till, 

Morn's blush of joy or evening's parting gleam. 

No more 'tis mine, by that remembered stream, 
To press the given my steps in boyhood pressed, 
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And cherish many a wild romantic dream 
Of future raptures ne'er to be possessed, 
And many a glowing hope, since bitterly repressed*, 

Yet there remembrance loves to wander free, 

And list the restlesB waters hurrying by, 
Making that sad and soothing melody 

That bids the conscious heart beat fast and hlghv 
And wakes a fountain deemed for ever dry.— 

No more I gaze upon my native Cheviot's peaks,. 
Breaking the soft blue of the summer's sky, 

Whose every tint their heathy summit streaks- 
Still from each distant shore remembrance fondly seeks- 

Still be her visions cherished — though in rain, 

Save that, perchance, they wean the troubled breast 
A transient while from pangs of present pain, 

And bid sweet peace its troubled core invest. 
There is one spot beloved o'er all the rest 

Through many a weary year of absence gone— 
Ere I became of other realms a guest, 

That oft in lonelier hours I mused npon — 
The village of my birth — that loved romantic one t 
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Chatton ! the world around convulsed may 

States perish and revive— kings rise and fall- 
But I will ponder still on thine and thee, 

And .oft thy calm and placid scenes recall 
E'en now, within thy holy fabric's wall, . , 

Methinks I stand, and o'er the chancel nave 
Behold that trophy from the vaunting Gaul, 

When battle's voice of thunder shook the wave, 
Torn by a gallant youth, the foremost of the brave. 

The long-protracted strife is o'er— 

The war-fiend wakes the world no more— 

Thy smile, sweet peace 1 o'er land and malu 

Again is shed— and ne'er shall flow 
From harp of mine the insulting strain 

Of triumph o'er a fallen foe, 

Yet, who .that owns one patriot spark, 
Yon trophy fair could coldly mark—* 
Where glory's eagle-eye is shining, 
And fame her proudest laurel twining !— . 
Nor turn victorious C to thee, 

Whose arm achieved the glorious deed - 
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And yield from harp-strings wildly free 

The muse's tributary meed ? 
There (res not on Northumbrians shore, 

From valley's depth to mountain's head, 
Her wood*— her wilds— -her deserts o'er— 
A mind so lost to honour's lore— 

An eye so cold— a heart so dead ! 



For me !— where'er the rushing blast, 
And foaming wares my steps have cast, 
Through many an year from strand to strand, 
Afar from Albion's parent land- 
Still with my fate rain war to wage. 
And brook the midnight tempest's rage, 
When wild destruction seemed to mark . 
For instant doom the groaning bark ; 
And eyes grew dim and cheeks grew pale, 
As dashed the surge and rent the sail- 
To toil where icy crags arise, 
Or droop beneath the torrid skies, 
" Remote from all congenial ties ;" 
There have I urged my minstrel lyre 
With all a rugged seaman** fire ! 



MiMNitcnreE*. ?7 

i 

Alas ! its proudest tones were Jost 
On many & distant foreign coast ; 
Lavished on wilds and deserts drear. 
And destined ne'er to meet thine ear. 
Even now upon the rocking mast, 
Where howls above the midnight blast, < 
And clouds are gathering fast on high, 
And shrieks the sea-bird wildly by, 
And foams beneath the raging sea — 

Even now I raise the song to thee ! 

In vain-— though yet I feel the tide 
Of deep poetic ardour roll ;— 

Alas ! with youth's warm hopes have died 
Youth's soaring energies of soul. 

My power of song, my minstrel pride, 
Have found their final goal ! 

My heart is cold— my hopes are o'er— 

And I can feel— but sing no more. 

Or if some transient strain arise, 
Tis feeble as the breeze that sighs 
Adown the summer vale at eve, 
Where parting lovers steal to grieve, 



r 
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And scarce the willow leaf is stirred, 
And scarce the brook to ripple heard. 

Beneath yon trophy of the flood, 

Rent by the death-shot and draggled with blood, j 

That ever (as the passing gale ' 

Eddies adown the Gothic aisle) 

Wares on high its dusky folds, 

To him who listens and beholds 

Seems mourning o'er its fallen fame, 

And whispering C— 's undying name ; 

There stands a relic of other days 

To meet the stranger's wondering gaze, 

Fashioned by hands that have long been clay, 

Whose very dust hath flitted away, 

An aged coffin of crumbling stone ; 

Deviceless now and shapeless grown, 

Dug from the earth-— go mark it there— 

A remnant of the things which were. 

And canst thou, stranger, deem whose dust 
That aged relic hath held in trust, 
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Whose bones through many a year reposed 

Within its dusty cearments dosed ?— 

'Twas one, whose very name hath cast 

Terror when given to the blast — 

'Twas one, whose charger, when the tide 

Of purple strife rolled far and wide ; 

When vengeful blades were thickest flashing, 

Ever was seen in fury dashing ! 

Where havoc's fiend was wildest raving, 

Ever his dreaded plume was waving 1 

Where the yell and shout were loudest. 

Ever his banner soared the proudest !— 

'Twas one, whom many a Scottish hill, 

And glen, and grove, remember still, 

When the bugle's blast and the bann-dog'a howl 

Scared the turreted raven and owl ; 

And shrieks below, and fires on high 

Reddening the troubled and startled sky. 

Told Caledon's sons the foe was nigh.— 

A foe ! who deemed not aught was done, 

Till all were fled and all was won ; 

Who knew not parley nor retreat 

Till the work of vengeance was complete. 
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Stranger, hit name thou well mayeat trace, 
Mighty lord of a mighty race— . 
Percy who fell at Chevy-Chase. 
By Otterburn (O name of fear f ) 

Where the brown heath with dead strewn o'er. 
Was gallant Percy's glorious bier 

Deep in the red tide of his gore.— 

An aged cross of dark grey stone, 
Shattered by time and rugged grown, 
Memorial of deeds gone ty, 
Yet woos the passing wanderer's eye- 
Lone vestige of the mighty past ! 

Upreared by long-sepulchred hands; 
Like monarch old in exile cast. 

In ruined majesty it stands— * 
Casting an aspect of the tomb, 
A shade of monumental gloom, 
O'er the rude heath that far and wide 

As travelers' weary eye may ken ; 
Scarce shews a trace of human pride— 

A distant residence of men* 



*» 
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'Tit sculptured with devices o'er, 

And mottoes of the brave of yore ; 

But there time's wasting breath hath been, 

And the winter winds of heaven keen ; 

And the tempest's rush and the drenching rain, 

That will not beat for an age m rain, 

Mouldering the artist's toil away, 

Wasting all in slow decay.— 

Son of the dust ! how great soever, 
Dream not of fame that wasteth never ; 
Let thy pilgrim steps wend hither, 
And mark how records of granite wither, ' 
Leaving at length a name alone, 
A shapeless mass in ruins thrown, 
Nay, haply, e'en its ashes gone. 

Tis of the Percy's deathless fame, 
That dark grey cross remains to tell ; 

It bears the Percy's honoured name, 
For near its base the Percy fefl. 

And there when evening's shadows brown, 

Dark Hidgely, on thy heath sank down, 
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Oft have I lingered, till the ga1e r 
That died in jnuraors Camt awayy 

Seemed laden with a feeble wail, 
O'er that lone relic worn and grey. 

And oft imagination's eye-, 

Dim through the mist could' there* descry 

Dark shadowy forms- careering by; 

Each wielding in its cloudy hand 

The semblance .©f a- spear or brand,. 

As if the spirits of the bra?e, 

Who found on Hidgely-moor their grave, 

To mourn above the vestige came, 

That bears their chieftain's honoured name. 

Alas ! the hour of fancy V o'er— 
I gaze on Percy's cross no more— 
. No more my raptured eye she leads* 
But dark reality succeeds.-— . 
Yet ere this final stsain I hush* . 
To listen to the billow V gush, 
And upwards gaze on yon lone star, 
As bounds our yielding bark along-— 



__j 
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There ii an object distant far, 

That well may claim a tribute song. 

A column reared to meet the gaze 
Through many an age of after days. . 
By aged Alnwick's walls it stands, 
Reared by affection's ready hands ; 
There as the aged peasants wend, 
They mourn a father and a friend, 
Their princely patron gone for aye— 
To higher honours snatched away ! 
Alike the noble and the hind, 
The gifted and the rugged mind, 
May there their mutual loss deplore— 
Northumbrian much-Wed lord's no morel 

And must I yet in vain prolong 

The numbers of this feeble song?— 

'Tis but to pour a final strain 

On distant Chatton's sacred fane ; 

Where calm beneath the green turfs breast 

" The hamlet's rude forefathers rest f 
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And many a sculptured stone of woe 
Is raised to tell who sleeps below. 

• 

There thou, lamented Tindale! first. 

And best perchance, of all, for. whom 
Soft friendship's early glow I nursed, 

Art sleeping in the silent tomb ! 
And I am left to mourn thee here, 
(Who cannot mourn o'er one more dear) 
From clime to clime afar to roam, 

With gathering ills on ills to strive ; 
Where'er the blast or rushing foam 

My restless bark of life may drive ; 
To gaze on many a foreign shore, 
And view my own perchance no more. 



THE 



CONFESSION. 



O love! when with thee first ray young bosom 

beating, 
Sent the cold-blooded reasoner prudence retreating, 
How oft hare I bowed at thy altar adoring, 
Alternate desiring*— despairing— imploring; 
How often endured thine emotions regretting 
When the last star of hope in despondence was set- 
ting; 
How often declared I would bow to thee never, 
Yet bowed in my weakness more fondly than ever. 



$6 THE CONFESSION. 

I love the dark eje through its dark la&hes glowing, 
I lore the dark hair o'er the white forehead flowing, 
I love the young bosom with rapture all flushing, 
I love the soft cheek in its consciousness blushing, 
I love the fair form, and I love to caress it, 
I love the red lip, and I love too to press it— 
Oh ! so dear are thy charms, forget them I'll never, 
But bow in my weakness more fondly than ever. 






tf^iiSOttMlMSJ 



LINES, 



WRITTEN ON READING 



£*♦ Bwttle'jj u flDue on Retirement/ 



Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more. 

To mirth's enlivening strain ; 
For present pleasure soon is o'er,, 

And all the past i* vain* 

Beattie, 



Tis not the dull and silent hour 

Of nature's still repose, 
Alone that yields remembrance power 

To renovate our woes. 
Even in the brightest glare of day, 
Amid the busy and the gay, 
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The pageant of the great and proud. 
The murmur of the meaner crowd— 
A light returns of other years— 
Of blissful hours departed ! 
To wake the bitter sighs and tears 

Of beings broken-hearted. 
For me— to soothe life's rugged way- 
No flowers of pleasure bloom ; 
And fast my years of youth decay 

Like tapers in the tomb, 
Whose dim beams glimmer unenjoyed 
Amid the dark sepulchral void. 
Oh ! sullen Lethe ! where art thou ? 
A wave of thine were mercy now. 
To steep remembrance o'er and o'er, 
And bid me weep and think no more. 



ON 



THE DEATH 



fytt tirace tfre Dulte of ftottyumbtxUnxi, 



Still in your heart's dear record bear his name* 

Sheridan. 



Oh I suppress not the tribute of pity— but borrow 
From sympathy's bosom the tenderest sigh, 

To express in its fulness the depth of our sorrow 
For the sun that is snatched from Northumbrian 
sky. 

O language ! thine efforts may droop unavailing, 
But sorrow has eloquence stronger than thine ; 

M 
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And remembrance, that glows when expression » 
failing, 
Each trait of his worth in our hearts shall enshrine* 

The spirit is fled f that when virtue was bending 
With anguish and indigence— lightened the gloomv 

And softened the horrors of want when attending 
The tottering footsteps of age to the tomb. 

Now still is the heart f that when loud was resounding 
The pibroch of war and " to arms was the cry" 

Leapt wild at the summons with energy bounding 
Enraptured for Albion and freedom to die* 

There are sighs for the fall of the humblest and 
meanest, 
A sorrow confessed o'er the loneliest grave ; 
But our sighs and our griefs must be deepest and 
keenest 
When thus they are blent o'er the good and the 
brave. 



«fa 



SONNET 

V,* tye Vim %ln. 

"Written on «* Evening's Walk in the Pasture. 



O lovely AIn ! how sweet and fair to me 
Thy gleaming lapse irriguous had been, 
And the bright beauties of each fertile scene 
Whose image floats reflected pure and free 
In thy deep breast of calm -translucency :— 
How long delighted on the purple sheen 
Of thy glad waves (their banks of bloom between) 
Mine eyes had loved to linger, as it were 
In homage U thy loveliness— from where 
The infant currents of thy springs -diffuse, 

To the far rolling of their sea-ward course- 
Could nature's Mending of sweet sounds and hues 
Awhile the pangs of memory divorce, 
Or yield from pining thought one stingleM hour's 
resource. 



ADDRESS, 



WRITTEN FOR THE OPENING 



Df a Dramatic €>oefct? in dunfterlamj* 



When first our island rose in splendid prty* 
Above the waves of Neptune's sea»green N tide, 
Fair science saw and claimed the new domain. 
Reared here her throne, and fixed her happy teign. 
Then learning came, whose penetrating eye 
Dispelled the gloom that dimmed our mental sky ; 
The muse's harp, that long had silent hung, 
Its use neglected, and its chorda unstrung, 
Awoke to life by Chaucer's magic powers, 
With strains fthuiortal charmed the. sylvan bowers. 
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Then like a meteor through the shades of night, 
The glorious drama burst upon the sight; 
Shakspkare great nature's boundless picture drew, 
And boldly held the image to her view— 
The goddess mother* wondering surveyed, 
How truth had stamped the features he'd pour tray ed. 
His daring muse the vaulted sky could sweep, 
Or search the dark recesses of the deep. 
And drew with fancy's talismanic rod, 
Reluctant spirits from their dark abode. 
Garrick, great patron of the British stage, 
Reared into mimic life his embryo page ; 
Next Kemblk came, o'er whose majestic brow 
Emotions glanced that words could ne'er avow ; 
Disclosed the various passions of the soul, 
And gave expression to a finished whole. 
Kean, the unrivaled Roscius of the age, 
Now rules the monarch of the modern stage. 
These bright examples our young minds inspire, 
(We who have felt the force of Shakspeare's fire), 
To court the smiles of Thalia, and impart 
The works of nature by the rules of art, 
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Whose glowing pencil richly can pourtray 
The light and shade of life's eventful day ; 
And mark the spot where viae detested lies, 
And s|iew fair virtue's mind without disguise; 
And mark how folly holds her powerful sway 
O'er those who follow her delusive ray. 
Our aim shall be to paint such scenes as these, 
While taste and beauty have their power to please. 



LYRIC. 



From a jarring world secluded 

In the depths of forests dun, 
Where the scorching ray's excluded 

Of the vertic summer's sun. 
Where the sweet and stilly gush 

Of the fount its care forsaking, 
Alone upon the hush 

Of my solitude is breaking. 
From morning's peep till evening grey, 
I muse the lonely hours away. 

Could I think on all I cherished, 
Ere the die of fate was cast; 

Nor weep o'er what hath perished 
In the tempest of the past ; 
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My heart might lose its chill, 
Though forgotten and deserted ! 

But the thorn is rankling still 
That ingratitude inserted ; 

And oft from, morn till evening grey 

I weep the lonely hours away. 



TO JULIA. 



Julia, my love, I've said and written 
A wondrous deal of soft persuasion, 

And many a hapless goose-quill bitten 
On many a sweet and sad occasion. 

My pen, at every draught it drink*, 
To tell " I love" is doomed to scrawl ; 

And yet that very thing methinks, 
I need to tell- thee least of alt ! 

Well ! I, in verse who tell thee so, 
Will deem myself * bard in time; 

For he's a proper bard, 1 trow, 

Who rhymes Ms love and loves hi.; rhyme. 

N 



LINES, 



ftofctftitt to tye Jtt&nt Ctyfe 



0/ « pmrtkular Friend* 



Might the prayer of the poet, sweet infant, arise. 
And avail for thy weal at the throne of the skies ; 
Rude sorrow's attack and calamity's blow 
In mercy should pass thee- uoharming below. 
Could friendship as tender and ardent as mine * 
Give existence to wishes, what bliss should be thine f 
In tranquil succession thy moments should flee, 
As the billows that glide o'er a calm summer sea, 
So quick should they pass and so sportively play, 
That another should rise as the last fades away ; 



J 
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And thy deep be as now, unimbittered and free, 
Nor a morn of regret e'er awaken for thee, 
Nor the tempest of fate with a shade of alloy 
E'er darken thy sunshine of innocent joy. 
Loved hope of thy parents 1 rest carelessly on, 
111 fortune may come when sweet infancy's gone; 
Nor the •cares of a mother be constant as now, 
Devoted to chasten griefs cloud from thy brow. 
Still sweet be the part thou must act on life's stage* 
And serene from the first to the last of the page, 
Youth's frolicsome morn and the evening of age. 



LINES, 



JfjK+CtiiU 



tte nirtinniltliw 4frotitto. ftffecttfa, 



ON LORD PERCYS BIRTH-DAY. 



" Know ye the land" where the stream and the 
mountain 

Are emblems of deeds in its warriors rife ? 
Where the cliff frowns sublime o'er the gush of the 
fountain— 

Now gliding in peace, and now foaming in strife ! 
" Know ye the land" whose armorial discloses 

A crescent that beams with effulgence divine, 
Through the deep blushing tints of our national roses, 

That twine with the laurel round liberty's shrine ! 
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Tis Northiimbria !~-yea—her soos were elected 

By freedom,- la guard the bright aceptte she bore ; 
Since the proud-crested eagle* of Rome were erected 

On Altyon's romantic and baiow^wKwd asM* 
ThU oatlre ewotibn <>f iwoour iaras grinted 

By her to accelerate nature's design, 
In maturing to vigour the fa bsa o m s «]»* planted 

Of evergreen laurel at liberty's shri*e. 

Comrades atf Cottingwood ! deathless in story ! 

Who eank In the Maze tf yiror feme to the grave ; 
When bright o'er Trafalgar the sua of yowr gfory 

Illumed with its lustre the turbulent wave. 
What kingdom on earth hut willingly owns it? 

What land has not seen it respkftdently shine f 
Not tfTeck tn titemnm norfhose that awrtunds it— 

But yields ye a laurel for liberty's shrine. 

Ah ! how transient the date that to heroes is given 
To enjoy the rewards of their conquests in peace ! 

Yet when borne on the pinions of victory to heaven, 
The reaowti of their actions on earth shall increase. 
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The tear of affection shall moisten the pillow 
Where Colling wood-— the Percy— and Hot- 
spur recline! 

And the crystalized leaves of the dew-dropping willow 
Shall nourish their laurels on liberty's shrine. 

Then fill high the wine-cup .the brightest and clear- 



Around the gay board let it festively speed, 
And this be our toast*—" To the land that is nearest, 

The stream of thoTyse aad the banksof the Tweed F 
Even the shades of our fathers, who dauntless hare 
striven 

For freedom with Percy's immortalized line, 
Will exult in our triumph, and hallow from heaven 

Each laurel we wreathe around liberty's shrine. 



rilkrfMM 
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THE SEA-BOY. 



——I do not wish thee not to weep, 
There it strange pleasure in affection's tears. 

Stntthey* 



Slowly the shades of thickening night prevail 
O'er the wide horizon— and scarce a breese* 
Disturbs the placid slumbers of the seas, 
Or swells the bosom of the flapping sail. 
" The ship-boy on the high and giddy mast" 

Unskilled by art, pours forth a tuneless strain ; 
And homeward oft his wandering thoughts are cast 
Remembrance saddening o'er his native plain- 
Absorbed in sorrow's thoughtfulness— the tears 

Of sweet affection's sadly-pleasing pain; 
Steal down his sun-burnt cheek— while fancy rears 

The past and future to his sleepless brain.— 
Oh ! the dull calm or tempest's wilder hour, 
But yield those feelings pure a more unbounded power. 



TO THE 



WESTERN BREEZE 



Written off Cap/ Clrttr, Ireland. 



Blow softly, ye breezes t nor swell wkh yoo» force 
The white sparkling biftsws y»fMMs m you* course; 
Let them gently roll, i» their murmuring gHee, 
O'er the trackless expanse of the tremulous se& 
Ye' re as dear to the sailor, When' constant ye blow, 
As the tendercst accents that lovers bestow— 
For him, the poor wanderer o'er ocean's rude foam, 
Hdw oft do ye bear from his peaceable home. 
The fragrance that springs from the amaranth bowers, 
That memory has decked with her witherfoss flowers, 
Be his couriers of promise from love's rosy shrine, 
With garlands made sweeter by absence and\ time ; 
And waft him with joy in your viewless career 
The smile that affection bestows with a tear. 



TO 



DUNSTANBOROUGH CASTLE. 



Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruins all, 
Aud (he lung grass o'ertops the mouldering wall. 

Goldsmith. 



I. 

Enraptured with pleasure, I often hare strayed 
Through thy time-wasted arches at close of the day, 

To mark the last lingering sunbeam that played 
On thy once frowning turrets— now sunk in decay. 

II. 
The green creeping ivy encircles thy towers, 

Where once the proud pennons of chivalry wared ; 
Not a floweret is left to distinguish tby bowers* 

Not one single shrub from oblirion is sared. 



I0& TO mJNSTANBOROTJGH CASTEsT* ? 

HI. 

No more in that lonely and desolate pik, 
That totters in broken magnificence round, 

In harmony sweet through the long pillared aisle> 
Sympboiuous requiems are heard to resound. 

IV. 
Those echoes that long hare so mournfully sighed 

To the wild flitting sea-bird's hank cadence of song. 
Once mimicked the bard when he struck in his pride- 

His rapturous harp 'mid the warrior throng- 

V. 
In fancy I see, anahy battlements high*. 

The genius jof .knighthood indignantly, frown ; 
in fancy I trace in her soul*searehing eye 

A. tear of regret for the days, that are gone, 

n 

"And shall I no more, then, belioLl the. rich plumr 
Of «the warrior enliven ,tbose sorrowful halls? 

Will victory's star ne'er again break the gloom 

That forgetfulness spreads o'er those, desolate walls?* 
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VI L 

** Will the harp of the bard be for ever unstrung? 

Will the voice of the minstrel in silence remain? 
Will anthems no more m yon cloisters be sung ? 

Can futurity never restore them again?" 

VIII. 
Ah f never— and thus, in life's transient day, 

Unconscious ire flourish, nor thin* of the doom 
That hangs ofer mortality's fabric <rf ofay, . 

And hurls us trr ruins at kngth to the tomb. 






TO MARY. 



Nay, look not thus, sweet Mary, pray— 
Those foolish frown but HI become thee ; 

The hour that speeds thy lore away, 
Need nerer steal thy temper from thee* 

'Tis true, when lore was warm and young, 
I swore the flame should perish nerer ; 

But that— to all that's said and sung 
Of lore—must be the burden erer. 

'Tis not that age has dimmed thine eye, 

Or marked thy brow with warnings stronger, 

Nor recks it now to question why—*- 
Enough, that we can lore no longer ! 



SONNET 



Vo a ffiKfto Rom* 



Meek, lovely flower I mw e t t harbinger of spring ! 

Thy glad return the simple rustic greet* ; 
The wild-bee hovering on transparent wing . 

To murmuring music sips thy nectared sweets'. 
Perchance some maid, in Tillage splendour dressed 

For evening dance or sportive holiday, 

May bear thee from thy native stem away, 
A meet companion for her artless breast. 
Emblem of spotless innocence confest ! 

Loved in thy bloom, and lovely in decay. 
Sweet, lovely flower 1 too soon thou'lt disappear, 

Ere winter spreads around his darkening gloom ; 
Yet with the changing of another year, 

I'll fondly pause to watch thy second bloom. 



SONG. 



When the primrose and cowslip enamel the ground, 
Diffusing the sweets *>f their fragrance Ground ; 
When their odours the meadows luxuriantly yield, 
And the wings oftfae breeee sweep theibean-bloesomed 

field; 
How tweet at the close of the evening to rove 
With the girl Whose affection* are guarded by love. 

When the beauties of wature begin To decline, 
And the oaks of the forest their foliage resign ; 
When the -son streaks with 'purple <he cold azure 

And the first star of W€fn1ftgoe«ms:pak4rom on high ; 
With a bosom «t p«uce, ho* iMigMful to roifltv- 
With Ihe girl whose nffetffkms are guarded by Vfre. 



SONG. 



Ill 



Or when life's weary journey draws near to a close. 
On the bosom of friendship how sweet to repose ; 
What moments of rapture our feelings engage, 
When we taste all the pleasures of youth in our age. 
Thus the comforts of life will for ever improve, 
With the girl whose affections are guarded by love. 



T 



MRS. * * * * 



Oh Vu anticipated return of her »ttly ChiU. 



The orphan's God shall guard thy soil— Scott- 



As clouds disperse before the cheerful light, 

When from his ocean-bed the mom appears ; 
So hope inspires that bosom with delight, 

That long had beat with sad foreboding fears ; 

Brighter from sorrow's mingling sighs and tears.— 
Come, gentle hope ! with every fairy joy, 

That swells the ecstasy of promised bliss ; 
Bid thy soft spells each sullen care destroy, 
When to her breast she strains her darling boy, 

And on his lips imprints the mother's kiss. — 
Say, can those sweet vibrations of the heart 

Atone for early griefs and sufferings past ?— 
Yes ! with each smile thine Edward yields, shall start 

The seraph-stranger happiness at last 



THE 



TEAR OF BEAUTY. 



She looked down to blush, and looked up to tifh. 
With a smite on net Up, and a tear in her eye. 

Scott. 



Let the votaries of fame still bask in their splendour, 

And piously worship her magical smiles ; 
Though dear to the soul are her favours, remember* 

Her aspect is changing, and often beguiles ! 
Then, stranger, beware of the siren, and never 

Confide in the power where illusions appear; 
Go bend at the altar where joy beams for ever— 

The soft cheek of beauty embalmed with a tear. 

p 
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See the soldier exult while in battle displaying 
His courage the bright, meed of glory to gain 7 

See the statesman enraptured while proudly surveying 
The civic initials attached to his name : 

t 

How fragile and fleeting the mightiest treasures, 
How worthless the pageants of fame will appear. 

While sweet sensibility ranks in her pleasures 
The soft cheek, of beauty embalmed with a tear. 

Thro' lhVs chequered mazes while deviously stray nig. 

How oft are we lost in the labyrinth of care, 
And fortune deceitful our footsteps betraying, 

Still dazzles with hopes that betray to despair r> 
Then bend at the shrine where affection and feeling 
. Each wandering fugitive's sorrows can cbeer« 
Where sympathy's hand to the eye is revealing 
• The «oft cheek of beauty embalmed with a- tear. 



* - • . ' 1 



f 



MISS 



**#«*.* 



eWttt falconet ««fcii!forec«/ 



Accept this tribute of a grateful heart, 
Nor think it only seeks from thee to gam 

A pensive thought by flattery's siren art, 
To bless the memory of its giver's name. 

Ah ! no, Maria— still my bosom deems 

Its happiest moments those endured with thee ; 

Though now they wander o'er my mind as dreams, 
That ne'er again reality shaU see. 

If o'er the theme frr which my Terse implores 
Thy kind attention — haply thou shouldst dwell, 
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When foams the midnight wave along its 
And winter Mend* it* horrors with the ipeli ! 

Ah I let the tear of swelling pity flow. 

For those the muse has sung too 'sweetly true ; 
And heave a sigh for hapless Anna's woe, 

Condemned a faithful lover's bus to rue ! 

Perchance ere long Palemon's fate is mine— 
O should some friend, such tale convey to thee. 

Say, would an unaffected sigh of thine, 
Or tributary tear, e'er flow for me. 

I know it would— thy tender heart will lend 
The boon to sympathy that pity craves; 

And thou wilt mourn the sorrows of thy friend, 
Who struggled— sunk— -and perished on the waves. 

Or if, like Arion, my steps regain 

The rocky boundaries of my native isle, 

Say, may I hope in friendship's sacred name, 
To claim the greeting of a welcome smile. 
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Hope whispers yes ! die distant hour wiH come, ' 
Aud with it every happiness once more ; 

Though fate awhile condemns me far to roam 
Where tempests drive and boundless oceans roar i 

Accept this mournful lay— the last request 
A hapless emigrant may e'er impart, 

To wake remembrance in thy feeling breast, 
For him whose own contains a cheerless heart. 



ff- 



* . 



TO 



MISS * * * * * 



fl)n leattng e»gUnB for $t attest 3n*tei*» 



O fair of form — but false of heart I 

A long adieu to thee ! 
It recks not whither I depart, 

Nor o'er what stormy tea ; 
So but from where thou wast and art 
At distance doomed to be. 

Still sleepless be the wind and tide, 
While o'er the deep I roam ; 

And where it lists-— the storm may guide 
My bark across the foam ; 
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For earth, o'er all its regions wide, 
Hath not for me a home. 

My native land ! thy fields of green 

Are lovely to the last ! 
But dim in mist shall swim the scene, 

Ere one short hour be past— 
And would the thoughts of what had been 
Could flit and fade as fast 



on TliB 



DEATH OF WILLIAM WILSON, 



alffiarHntiar JFrftnD, 



Who Died Dec. I6//1, ISM, in 8L Qem&s Town, St, JfctttV 

Idtmd, Bermuda, 



Farewell, my dear, my worthy, generous friend ? 

'Tis mine with tears to /lew thy lonely grave ; 
No more with thee my wayward steps 111 bend, 

Or dare the perils of* the stormy wave. 

Thine hours of wandering now are ever past, 
Affliction's pangs shall goad thy heart no more ; 

Far, far remote thy loved remains at last, 
For ever slumber on a savage shore. 
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Here let me pay a tribute to thy worth — 

Though small the gift, 'tis all 1 have to give — 

Could generous friendship call thee back to earth, 
Thou shouldst have many, many years to live. 

How oft hast thou amid the battle's strife, 

Resistless rushed with loud applauding cheers, 

» 
Resolved for victory to barter life. 

And gain the honoured wreath that valour wears. 

Ah-! what avails thee now thine efforts brave 
To guard a country that regrets thee not ?— 

Yet hold, rash thought I though poor the hero's grave; 
Britannia's genius hovers o'er the spot. 

Bermuda's daughters, with peculiar care, 

Shall cause the myrtle and the rose to bloom, 

With every flower that sweetly blossoms there, 
In mazy wreaths around thy silent tomb. 

Though hope pour trays thy noble spirit borne 
On angel's wings to heaven's eternal coast, 

Remembrance bids thy brother sailors mourn 
A steady friend— -a dear companion lost 



SONNET TO BURNS: 



Yes, dearest bard! the native wood-notes wild* 
That sweetly flow from thy untutored lyre p 

Bespeak thee fancy's loved, unequaled child, 
Warmed with a ray af Shakspeare's genial flre- 

Thy " Taxied lay" can rouse the torpid hearty. 

And bid the tide of swelling transport rise;. 
Can cause affection's tenderest tear to start. 

And take the mind a captive by surprise. 

■ 

The Scottish harp that Ossian's powers confessed, 
When Fingal called to arms his warrior throng. 

Thy skilful hand in minstrel pride hath dressed, • 
With all the* wild flowers of poetic song I 

Thai round thine urn in fadeless wreaths shall, twifte. 

While sentiment and song their pleasing force cooabiuc^ 



-m% Tin 



VICTORY 



**3iM*d over the Untied States' Frigate Chesapedk, by lil\ Mqjesltft 
Frigate Shannon, Capf. Smote, in Boston Bay, Nor Pi Amefiva. 



Round this "blessed isle where. liberty is founfl, 
By valour guarded and with honour crowned ; 
Where trade and commerce spread their sweeping oars* 
To waft our produce o'er to distant shores ; 
The British fleet in splendid triumph ride 
Acknowledged rulers o'er the ambient tide. 
From towering masts that seem to pierce the sky, 
Fair in each breeze the British ensigns fly : 
Free as old Neptune's sons, that generous band, 
The noblest bulwarks of their native land, 
Whose dauntless arms have oft her wrongs redressed 
Jn peace or war, alike her pride confessed. — 
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Her guardians tbey — wbo for her rights have stood, 
And sealed her laws with their devoted blood— 
The gallant champions of her ancient name, 
To them she trusts her honour and her fame ; 
Whose hearts are like the stubborn rocks that brave 
The rude invasions of the stormy wave : 
And firm withstood, through many a tempest past, 
The mingled conflicts of the surge and blast. 
Even thus unmoved has Britain's fleet defied 
The power of France and all the world beside. 
Deluded France ! with all your boasted fame, 
You fight for freedom and but know its name ;— 
Boast as ye will, she flies your humbled soil, 
And heavier chains alone reward your toil I— 
While fancy hears each British tar exclaim, 

* Britannia still shall rule the watery main 1 

* And they who dare dispute her sacred right, 
' Shall feel our awful vengeance in the fight !' 
O glorious isle i to pour such sons as these 
In dauntless thousands o'er thy vassal seas ! 
Of such was Brooke — with emulation fired* 
Led on by fame ; by liberty inspired ; 
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Soon as the hostile ship appeared in view, 

From deck to deck, he cheered his gallant crew— 

" To arms ! to arms !"— each noble tar he wakes, ' 

And of his influence every soul partakes ; 

Short was the conflict as the action brave 

•• They fought to conquer— conquered but to save/' 

Hail ! glorious Brooke !•— the muse prophetic eyes 

In thy great soul another Nelson rise. 

Whose gallant breast, no mean ambition fired, 

But patriot honour's purest ray inspired ; 

His country's weal alone his aim and pride, 

He fought for England and for England died t 

Go on, great Brooke, to emulate his name 

And add new honours to our naval fame ; 

Proceed in Nelson's path, and there improve 

" A nation's glory with a sovereign s love." 



NOTES. 



Grey Dunstanbro' t thy turrets old and hoary— Pa^* 9. 

The ruins of this strong and noble building stand 
on an eminence, above the sea, about six miles north- 
east from Alnwick. Nothing now remains but the 
outworks, which, with stupendous cliffs to the sea, 
enclose a plain, nearly square, consisting of about 
nine acres. The keep and interior works are totally 
gone. In the front there is a gate-way, built in a 
very remarkable style, being the great entrance to 
the castle : it is formed by a circular arch, with a 
portico and interior gate; and is defended by two 
heavy semicircular towers, uniting with the super- 
structure of the gate-way. These towers, after 
rising about twenty feet, and containing two tiers of 
apartments, support turrets of a square form, now so 
vtry rugged and ruinous, as not to allow a conjecture 
what was their original height. Near to a tower, on 
the eastern side, are the remains of the chapel ; im- 
mediately below this tower is a gully or passage,, of 
perpendicular sides, formed in the rocks, about sixty 
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yards in length, and forty feet deep, where the sea 
makes a dreadful inset, breaking into foams with a 
tremendous noise. The founder of this castle is said 
to have been Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, general of 
the confederate army, which opposed king Edward II. 
We do not hear of its being made memorable by any 
singular conflict, till the unfortunate conclusion of the 
affairs of King Henry VI. and the total destruction 
of the Rose of Lancaster. At this time, Queen Mar- 
garet landed in Northumberland; but hearing that 
King Edward IV. was advancing with a numerous 
army, she found it necessary again to seek refuge in 
Scotland. Edward on his arrival, finding no enemy 
in the field, laid siege to the castles of Alnwick, 
Bamborough, and Dunstanborough ; the latter of 
which, holding out for a considerable time, was at 
length taken by storm, and the garrisou made prison- 
ers ; after which they dismantled the fortress, and as 
much as possible destroyed the fortification; since 
which it has lain iu ruins. It is. now in the posses- 
sion of Lord Tankerville. 



Vet one human being— if human Is he- 
Still clings to thy remnants of splendid decay, 
Who recta not by night, nor yet slumbers by day. —Pag* ll. 

This tradition is currently recited in the vicinity 
of the castle, by the elder branches of families to 
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those of the younger, and is of course as currently 
believed by their juvenile auditors. So strong are 
the impressions of such stories on the mind, that the 
Tillage school-boys, and even those of a riper age* 
have fled, precipitately at the appearance of a human 
being, if by chance he might be musing, at the close 
of a summer's evening, amongst the ruins ; and by 
the help of imagination, could easily recognize the 
pale features and dejected looks of the " poor wan- 
derer" in search of his fair lady. 



And rather with Cawinl ooincided.— Pejv 34. 

J. D. Cassini, the first French Astronomer Royal, 
was born at Piedmont in 1625. He made many ob- 
servations on the sun, moon, planets, and comets, 
and greatly improved the science of their motions. 
He erected the Gnomon ; and, during his residence in 
Bologna, he constructed the celebrated meridian line 
in the church of St Petrouius, which he examined 
forty years afterwards, and found that it had not 
raried. 

The Carnival at Venice, I have seen.— Pag* 4ft. 

The Carnival is a grand festival, or season of re- 
joicing, which is observed in different parts of Italy, 
but most particularly at Venice, and usually com- 
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ndng from the twelfth day, and eontmoihe; till 
Lent Feasts, balls, concert* of music, intrigues, 
marriages, and all kinds of amusement, are chiefly 
held at Carniral time, when the people go masked to> 
the theatre, opera, and gaming-houses. The place 
of St Mark ie filled with mountebank* pedlar* for* 
tune-tellers, ballad-sfcigerc, prostitutes, &c* who flock 
thither. Visitors resort to Venice from all quarters 
to witness the attractions, which are here peculiarly 
imposing; and, on some occasions, not fewer than- 
seven sovereign princes and thirty thousand foreigner* 
have attended to partake of these diversions* 

Looked at the Coliseum'* wreck.— Page it. 

The CoMscum or Amphitheatre at Rome was 
suilt by Vespasian, wherein all the provinces of the 
empire were represented by female statues. The 
most celebrated was the one that represented Rome, 
folding a golden apple in her hand. It is said that 
this structure was so large, that k would hold 100,000 
spectators. 

An* dearly txntfht their botttod Ottetburn.— Pagt 53. 

This place has been rendered famous by one of 
the most bloody and best contested actions that wan 
ever fought between two gallant armies led on by 
chiefs renowned for valour, honour, and generosity* 
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The local partiality of historians baring induced them 
40 represent this combat in different lights, I hare 
therefore subjoined two accounts of the battle. 

The disturbances in England, in the time of King 
Richard II. induced the Scots to invade the Borders, 
*i the twelfth year of that reign, with about 5000 
*n*n, under the command of Sir William Douglas, by 
.some authors styled Earl Douglas. They were at- 
tacked in their camp on the 5th of August, 1383, by 
a body of English forces, commanded by the Earl of 
Northumberland, and his two sons,- Henry and Ralph 
Percy, young men of martial spirit, at Otterburu. 

The armies engaged by moonlight, a season when 
tattle would have redoubled horrors, especially where 
the conflict was hand to hand ; when each combatant 
-met his opponent in a trial of skill and strength ; this 
mode of fighting must render the business and eon- 
fusion of the conflict dreadful beyond description. 
Douglas, ambitious of laurels, and desiring -some 
distinguished achievement, sought for young Henry 
Percy, who, for his intrepidity and martial prowess, 
was surnamed Hotspur. He met him in the hottest 
«f the battle, insolently braved the young hero to 
engage, and Douglas fell beneath his valorous. sword. 
The rumour of their leader's overthrow ran through 
the Scottish lines; they were intimidated, and began 
to -fly; but at the instant the panic was becoming 
general, and the English were advancing in hopes of 
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victory, the Earl of Dunbar came up with a large 
reinforcement, and the Scots rallied. Now over- 
powered by numbers, and faint with the fatigues and 
bloodshed of the fight, the English gave way, and the 
invaders were victorious: yet, "so powerfully, and 
with such gallant resolution, did the English maintain 
the battle against superior force, that the loss on each 
aide was said to be nearly equal. The English left 
1 800 dead upon the field. Among the prisoners were 
Lord Percy and his brother, Sir Robert Heron, Sir 
Robert Ogle, Sir John Lillburn, Sir John Col well, 
and many other valiant men of Northumberland. 

A circumstance attended this day, as unfortunate 
to the Northumbrians, as shameful to their allies: 
the Durham Militia was approaching, but did not 
come up in time to support the English, before they 
left the field to the victors : the Scottish leader not 
willing to hazard any more of his troops; thought it 
expedient to use stratagem, and accordingly assailed 
the reinforcement in a mode totally new : he caused 
all his soldiers to blow the horns which were used to 
sound an alarm ; the stillness of the night, the echo 
from the hills, and the terrors which the overthrow of 
the Northumbrians had impressed upon their minds, 
wrought so powerfully, that the militia were seised 
with a panic, and put to flight without seeing an 
enemy, vanquished solely by the tremendous idea of 
thousands approaching, flushed with success. 
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-~ Froisart, in his account of this battle, relates that 
the Scots under the Earls of Douglas, Moray, antf 
March, had entered Northumberland, crossed the 
Tyne, and burned the country as far as Brancepeth 
Castle, and then returned, laden with plunder. In 
their way back, they lay three days before Newcas- 
tle, in which time there was much skirmishing, and 
Sir Henry Percy lost his pennon in an encounter 
with Douglas, who boasted he would fix it upon the 
castle of Dalkeith. The morning after this—- . 

The Dowglas turnyd hym homewarde agayne, 

for toth withowghten naye, 
He took his togeynge at Ottterborae, 

Upon a Wedyniday. 

While they were at supper, at Otterburn, the English 
from Newcastle, entered their camp, crying ' Percy I 
Percy !' It was moon-light. The assault, by mis- 
take, was made among the huts of the servants, 
which gave the Scotch time to wheel along the moun- 
tain side, and fall upon the English flank. The 
battle now raged. Douglas and Hotspur had met, 
and the Scotch were giving way, when Sir Patrick 
. Hepburne and his son came, and renewed the fight 
The Earl of Douglas, seeing his men repulsed, seized 
« battle-axe with both his hands, like a gallant knight, 
and, to rally his men, dashed into the midst of his 
enemies, -and gave such blows on all around him, 
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that no one could withstand them, until he wai me* 
by three spears that pointed at him, from which he 
could never disengage himself, but was borne to the 
ground fighting desperately. When his follower* 
came up, they found him with his valiant chaplain] 
and a wounded knight by his side. " Thanks to 
God," says he, " I die like my forefathers, in a field 
of battle, and not hi my chamber upon my bed. 
Raise up my banner, and continue the cry of * Doug- 
Jas !' but tell neither friend nor foe that I am dead." 
The main force of the English army marched over his 
body. Sir Ralph Percy, badly wounded, was soon 
after taken prisoner. The contention still continued 
fierce; the Scotch made a furious attack, and the 
English, weary with a long day's march, and the 
fatigue of battle, at last gave way, and were com- 
pletely overthrown. 

Bvhotd that trophy from th« vaunting CfcuU^Arje 7*. 

A French national flag suspended in the chancel 
of Chatton church, taken from the enemy previous to 
Bonaparte's exile to Elba. 

« r > 

An aged eoffln of enunbUiig tfene .^P«*r ?*, 

A stone coffin stands immediately below the flag 
in a forgoing note. It was digged out 
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of Chatton church-yard a few years since; and, from 
a coin, spurs, and some pieces of armour found with 
it, must hare belonged to some personage of rank, 
who had probably fallen in some of the border con- 
flicts. A&it cannot be ascertained to whom it belonged, 
I have, to pourtray the character of a Northumbrian 
warrior, taken occasion to suppose it ' Percy's/ 
who fell in the fabled battle of Chevy-Chase. I say 
fabled, as there is nothing but ballad authority for it; 
yet it is highly probable such a rencounter might 
have been between two such rivals jealous of fame 
and ambitious of displaying their skill and courage in. 
the tented field. 

Art aged crow of cUrfk gr*y *ton+-*Page SO. 

Percy's Cross, erected to the memory of Sir Ralph 
Percy, stands at a small distance from the highway 
between Glanton and Wooler, on Hidgley moor, 
where, in 1463, Sir Ralph Percy was slain by Lord 
Montacute, before the battle of Hexham, being base* 
ly deserted by the Lords Hungerford and Ross, bis* 
companions in arms. Percy, when dying, exclaimed, 
•• I have saved the bird in my bosom," meaning he had 
kept his oath and promise to King Henry VI. and 
his faith to the party he bad espoused* Tbe four 
sides of this monument boar, rude sculptures, of the\, 
armorial ensigns of the family of Percy. 



1 
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A column reared to meet the gta*.—Pagt 8£ 

A beautiful column of the Grecian Doric order, 
•tending at the south entrance of the town of Aln- 
wick, erected by a graceful tenantry to the memory 
of his Grace the late Duke of Northumberland. 

There thou, lamented Tindale ! first.— Page 84. 

The late Mr. Robert Tindale of Broomhouse, who> 
was Adjutant of the Percy Tenantry Volunteer In- 
fantry. 

" Know ye the land" whoae armorial (inclose* 
A crescent, Ac— Page 100. 

A Turkish crescent or half-moon is the crest of 
the Northumberland arms. 
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